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BOOK BEVIEWS 

Edited by Lester B. Shippee 

A history of the United States. By Edward Channing. Volume v, 
The period of transition, 1815-1848. (New York: Macmillan 
company, 1921. 623 p. $5.00) 

Post hoe, ergo propter hoc is the fundamental argument of history. 
One may suppose, therefore, that Mr. Channing may justify himself in 
tracing "the main springs of our national development" (page 3, note 
1) to the long period of war which closed the eighteenth and ushered 
in the nineteenth century. "In such times," he writes, "the mind 
breaks adrift from its everyday moorings and turns to thought and 
theories that in peaceful hours seemed fantastic and incapable of attain- 
ment. War leads to a loosening of the mind, to a breaking of associa- 
tions, to new thoughts and groupings; and humanity leaps from one 
stage of civilization to another. In the thirty-five years after 1815, men 
and women threw off the shackles of the past" (page 2). Hence, 
writes Mr. Channing, came all the social changes that make that era 
conspicuous. In a footnote the curious reader is referred to the writings 
of F. J. Turner for "a radically different view." 

The reviewer's first thought on reading these lines was: "So this is the 
effect of the world war on the historical mind. I was expecting it." 
Maturer consideration, after the reading of the book was completed, lias 
not altered that opinion; but another cause for Mr. Channing 's inter- 
pretative method has become apparent. This lies in his reaction to the 
aggressive scholarship of the western historians, of whom Mr. Turner 
is so eminent a leader. The whole volume reveals evidence of the in- 
fluence of these westerners, and it is as conspicuous in Mr. Channing 's 
criticisms and innuendoes as in his generous acceptance of their con- 
clusions, for the footnotes bristle with references to the works of scholars 
living in " Cisappalachia. " We of the west, although not ready to 
accept Mr. Channing 's rather naive interpretation of the causes of our 
national development, will not quarrel with him, for we are overpowered 
with the evidence offered by this volume that he has discovered the 
existence of the west. Like every first explorer, Mr. Channing names 
this discovery of his. "Transappalachia" is the chosen name. It is 
sonorous to the ears ; still, there may be an objection to the burden thus 
placed on the reader of locating on which side of the mountains lies 
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Harvard university. Even those living nearer the center of population 
than does Mr. Ghanning understand Latin, when it is sufficiently simple. 

The volume is a rather surprising output from Mr. Channlng's labora- 
tory. Here are eighteen chapters equally divided between what may be 
called social statics and political dynamics ; but even one of the chapters 
embodied in the latter, that on "Western lands and settlements after 
1840," falls by right into the first category. This first part of the 
volume ranges over the whole gamut of social experience. There are 
chapters on the "Westward march," the "Urban migration," the "First 
labor movement," followed by accounts of the south, religious changes, 
education, and literature. On the whole, these are all very well done 
and are enlivened by the dry humor which crops out in all, Mr. Chan- 
ning's writings. The account of transportation is particularly interest- 
ing, not so much, perhaps, in its analysis of a developing power in society 
as in the humorous aspects of the subject. In examining an historical 
tapestry, Mr. Channing finds his chief delight in the composition of the 
fringes. Certainly those parts of his narrative which appear best suited 
to his literary style belong to what may be called his illustrative material. 

The devotion of over half the book to social statics limits very 
materially the space apportioned to political history. The result is at 
times a very thin narrative when compared to the corresponding parts 
of the preceding volumes. This difficulty of apportionment might have 
been overcome by weaving into the chapters on politics some parts of 
the chapters devoted to a description of the social life. For instance, 
three pages are assigned to an inadequate account of the land system, 
and no notice is taken of the part played by it in national politics. 
Senator Benton was perhaps not one of our greatest statesmen, but 
surely he deserves more than one mention (according to the Index) and 
that concerning the Mexican war. The index does not call the reader's 
attention to the significant fact noted on page 570 that Benton was the 
father-in-law of Fremont, The facts concerning Benton which have 
appealed to Mr. Channing may be important, but how is it possible to 
write a history of this period without a mention of the demands for an 
alteration of the land law by the westerners of whom Benton was surely 
the spokesman! So paramount in politics was this issue that both Clay 
and Calhoun thought it necessary to develop plans for the disposal of 
the land or of the income derived from it. 

Although the book proves that Mr. Channing has discovered the west, 
he has not learned to appreciate the significance of events in 
"Cisappalachia" in the development of the United States. These events 
possess in his eyes an antiquarian interest or an illustrative value, but 
they have not perverted his eastern point of view. Here is his summary 
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of the westward movement which created nine new states : ' ' Those who 
sought the lands over the mountains in the earlier time were actuated 
mainly by the love of adventure, by the lure of the wilderness; stern 
economic necessity had not as yet touched the people of the older settled 
area. From 1800 to 1820, the embargo, the war, and the hard times 
spurred on migration ; but it was not until the financial revulsion of 1837 
and the critical years thereafter that eastern people sought the western 
wilds in great numbers" (page 40). Does he mean by eastern people 
those living in the northeast? A sentence on the same page seems to 
give the passage that meaning. He writes, "Until the opening of the 
National Road, travel toward the Mississippi valley was arduous, 
dangerous, and prolonged, — and that highway served mainly the needs 
of Pennsylvania and the states to the southward." 

Mr. Channing 's opposition to the western interpreters of American 
history is displayed in his treatment of many subjects and crops out 
frequently in the footnotes. This tendency may be illustrated by his 
account of the election of Andrew Jackson, which is always claimed by 
writers with a western bias as an example of Cisappalachian influence. 
In note 1 on page 376 there are quoted statements by Mr. McLaughlin 
and Mr. Paxson to that effect. In answering these upholders of western- 
ism, Mr. Channing analyzes the electoral vote and proves to his satis- 
faction that it was by the votes of New York and Pennsylvania that 
democracy was enthroned. "Indeed, however one manipulates the 
figures," he writes, "it would seem that Jackson was raised to the pres- 
idency by the over-representation of the South combined with the em- 
ployment of most unjustifiable methods by his partisans in Pennsylvania 
and in New York. On the whole, possibly it was more honorable to 
have been defeated in 1828 than to have been elected" (page 376). 

Many a defeated candidate can draw consolation from the thought of 
the last sentence. In his analysis of the vote Mr. Channing has over- 
looked the explanation of western historians. They do not manipulate 
the figures but claim the western parts of New York and Pennsylvania 
and the whole of other eastern states as western in character. Thus 
Mr. Channing 's arguments do not meet the issue. 

One vital factor in the development of the west — it is not the only 
one — is entirely omitted from the volume. The reader will find on 
consulting the index only two references to the Indians; one is in a 
note on Indian treaties, which is placed at the end of a chapter, and the 
other is a short description of California Indians. The efforts to move 
the Indian tribes across the Mississippi reached their culmination during 
the period covered by the book, and the most all-embracing explanation 
of Jackson's popularity is to be found in his accomplishment of this 
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Indian policy. In this connection there should have occurred some 

description of the formation of the last American frontier and of that 

great popular illusion, the American desert, which stayed the western 

advance of population for at least two decades; but you will seek in 

vain for any mention of these trivial affairs, oh ye men of Cisappalaehia ! 

Since this review is written for western men and women, its emphasis 

has lain naturally on Mr. Channing's treatment of events in which 

Cisappalachians are interested, and the reviewer may have appeared 

somewhat unfair to a writer of such pronounced eastern affiliations as 

is Mr. Channing, even though he is writing a History of the United 

States. In the choice of the subject to be treated Mr. Channing has 

exercised the privilege of the modern pragmatic historian — the doctrine 

is actually preached by a group of scholars — of practicing subjectivity ; 

but after his choice has once been made, he has maintained usually the 

objectivity of treatment demanded by science. The reviewer has 

thoroughly enjoyed the reading of the book, for there is something 

distinctly captivating in the author's subtle cynicism. His style is 

typically that of New England and his sense of duty to his subject is 

very evidently a product of the New England conscience. In closing 

let the reviewer declare his delight that Mr. Channing has shown a 

disposition to disagree with the men of the west. He has emphasized 

a view which is too frequently ignored by the futurists of Cisappalaehia. 

Long may he live to poke fun at us ! 

C. W. A. 

The agrarian crusade, A chronicle of the farmer in politics. By Solon 
Justus Buck, Ph.D. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publication of 
the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1920. 215 p.) 
The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed an economic rev- 
olution in the United States which for historical purposes may be divided 
into two closely related lines of development: first, the industrial rev- 
olution; and, second, the agricultural revolution. The agricultural 
revolution was a transformation of farming from a primitive, pioneer, 
largely self-sufficing occupation into a modern business organized on a 
scientific, capitalistic, commercial basis. The principal factors contribut- 
ing to this revolution were: (1) the large empire of virgin land and the 
liberal land policy of the federal government; (2) the rapid growth of 
population and immigration; (3) the introduction of improved farm 
machinery; (4) the extension and development of transportation facili- 
ties; (5) the growth of domestic and foreign markets; and (6) the 
establishment of agencies for the promotion of scientific knowledge relat- 



